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Confine was set up by someone obviously ignorant of Italian (p. 295, 
note); H. W. Steed appears as "Skeed" (p. 296, note); and E. D. 
Morel appears as "More" (p. 545). 

Charles Seymour. 

War Time Control of Industry: the Experience of England. By 
Howard L. Gray, Professor of History in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. xix, 307. 

$i-75-) 

This volume embodies a useful piece of work, carefully and consci- 
entiously performed. It places in concise and well-classified form, and 
substantially in the order of their actual development, the chief legisla- 
tive and executive measures adopted by the British government to cope 
with the exceptional economic problems forced upon the country by the 
Great War. This naturally involves statements of the attitudes and re- 
sponses of the industrial classes in the face of new and constantly chang- 
ing conditions which vitally affect at once their economic interests and 
their personal and industrial freedom. 

To the industrial class, whether as employers or employed, in the 
central countries of Europe, the application of rigorous executive con- 
trol, incidental to the war, brought no essential changes in policy or 
experience. What changes there were, and they have been very onerous, 
it is true, were changes in degree, not in kind. In Britain, however, 
above all countries, the changes which were effected to the end of 1917 
have been of the most radical character, and only a general conscious- 
ness of the absolute necessity of the situation has forced the British 
people to realize that in order to save their freedom for the future 
they must sacrifice much of it for the present. Professor Gray's book 
is practically a record of the essential facts in that industrial revolution 
in Great Britain. 

Naturally, one radical interference with economic freedom involves 
many secondary and complementary interferences, in the effort to main- 
tain the industrial equilibrium. The war itself was, of course, the first 
and most radical of the rupturing influences. The chief objects of the 
British government since the outbreak of the war, have been to recon- 
struct and rearrange the demoralized industrial, trade, and financial sys- 
tems of the country so as to meet, on the one hand, the indispensable 
requirements of the people, and, on the other, to concentrate the indus- 
trial activities of the nation on the production of vast and varied sup- 
plies for the conduct of the war. The practical operation and outcome 
of this dominating condition and the efforts to meet it, Professor Gray 
has sought to present in a concise and intelligible summary of facts 
with the minimum of comment. He has wisely confined his attention 
to the more urgent phases of government control, in a country situated 
as Britain is, during a war which affects so seriously her supply of food 
and raw materials. The phases of industrial control presented in the 
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volume are classified as follows: (a) Transportation, under the two 
natural divisions of railways and shipping; (b) The production of mu- 
nitions and the troublesome labor problems which are naturally involved 
in such industries; (c) The coal industry, so vital to all phases of the 
British national industries and equally vital to the needs of her Conti- 
nental allies; (d) The supply, in adequate quantities and at reasonable 
prices, of certain essential foreign products, such as wool, hides and 
leather, and food supplies, particularly sugar, meat, and bread. As con- 
nected with the food problem, the anxiety to insure as adequate a sup- 
ply as possible of food products led to increasing efforts, not only to 
procure and conserve the available supplies from abroad, but to stimu- 
late agricultural production at home. 

In compiling the volume, the author has not only availed himself of 
the whole field of official publications and the responsible utterances of 
ministers, capitalists, and labor leaders, but has drawn from the standard 
organs of economic record and of public opinion. 

Adam Shortt. 

Two War Years in Constantinople: Sketches of German and Young 
Turkish Ethics and Politics. By Dr. Harry Stuermer, late 
Correspondent of the Kolnische Zeitung in Constantinople 
(1915-1916). Translated from the German by E. Allen and the 
Author. (New York: George H. Doran Company. 1917. Pp. 
xiv, 292. $1.50.) 

Dr. Stuermer is one of the small group of Germans who, unable to 
agree with the policies or condone the practices of their government, 
have set forth their condemnation in books which have been much ap- 
preciated by the enemies of Germany. While the author of J' Accuse 
wrote and published soon after the beginning of the war, and Prince 
Lichnowsky's views, though they transpired recently, were formed at 
the outset, Dr. Stuermer experienced a process of conversion two years 
later. He served in the first Hindenburg campaigns, was invalided out 
of the army, and became a newspaper correspondent in Constantinople. 
From long African experience favorably disposed toward English and 
French colonial methods, he became estranged from the Turks by their 
treatment of the Armenians, in which feeling he was strongly influenced 
by his Bohemian wife. This led him on to complete repudiation of the 
German cause in the present war ; since, as he states, the official German 
policy was cowardly in not requiring the Turks to stop the massacres, 
conscienceless in showing no sympathy whatever for the Armenians, 
and stupid in failing to see that when the Armenians had been destroyed, 
Turkish nationalism would wish to expel German influence also. He 
resigned his position, and obtained permission to reside in Switzerland 
for his health. Once there, without, as he affirms, any external pressure 
or inducement whatever, he unburdened his soul in the composition of 
this book. 
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